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An Account of the Establishment at Brislington House, 
an Asylum for Lunatics, situated near Bristol, on the 
Road trom Bath, and lately erected by Edward Long 
Fox, M. D. 


[Inserted at the Desire of a Correspondent who has read the Article 


on the Subject which appeared in the Sherborne Mercury of Oc- 
tober 9, 1815.] 


T would be foreign to the object of this description to des 

tail the symptoms, to investigate the causes, or to discuss 
the merit of any particular method of treating mental de- 
Tangement ; insanity prevails more extensively than is com- 
monly understood. Its cure is connected with moral and 
physical management ; which, as well as the means of pre- 
Venting persoval injury and inconvenience to the p.tient, is 
bot attainable in private familics. Lt isof importance to re 
move the insane from their own houses and triends, not only 
on account of the distress and confusion they there produce, 
but because there, the circumstances that excite a maniacal 
paroxysim more trequently exist. Their recovery is promoted 
by associating with persons uoder similar circamstances, and 
they submit more patiently to discipune trom strangers, whe 
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are experienced in their treatment, than from relations and de. 
pendants, who are timid, unskilled, and frequently the objects 
of irritation. 

Admitting the truth of these observations, it becomes a pro- 

* pee national object, that receptacles for lunatics be as comme. 
dious as possible tor the benefit and safety of the patients ; that 
they afford as much enjoyment of social life, as their states 
and the circumstances of their cases will aliow ; and that those 
who superintend them be humane, yet bold, as well as prudent 
oud pati¢at, under every kind of irritation from language and 
assault. 

Convinced of the necessity of these requisites, the projector 
of this establishment had conducted an asylum, many years, 
for the care of incurable, and for the recovery of curable ins 
Satie persons. Perhaps his success had been equal to that of 
his contemporaries; yet, though the accommodations were as 
good as any he had seen (and he had visited the most cele. 
brated in the nation) he was satisfied that they were improvable, 
He therefore embraced the first opportunity of erecting an 
asylum in a situation sufficiently detached, not to disturb or 
te be incommoded by neighbours. 

Referring to the improvements of which establishments of 

this kind were susceptible, the subject of fire became a partis 
colar object of attention; for whoever contemplates the re- 
stricted circumstances of maniacal patients in such habita 
tations, their frequent inclination to mischief, and the confu- 
sion incident on fire, cannot regard, without horror, the ca- 
Jamity that must inevitably result from accidents of this na 
ture. The present structure has therefore been erected ona 
plan calculated effectually to obviate this contingency. With 
the exception of a few doors and windows in the centre house, 
all the parts usually constructed of wood, are, in this, made 
with iron or incombustible materials. In the liouses on either 
side there is no timber; the doors, windows, staircases, joists, 
“roofs, Kc. are of iron: so that accident from that source is 
impossible. Most of the apartments are warmed by the or 
dinary means of fire in grates, inaccessible to the patients. 
The more furious who discard clothing are protected from 
cold by flues, which emit warm air, and preserve their rooms in 
an equable temperature. 

®¥ The offices for brewing, baking, cooking, washing, Xe. are 
detached, so as not to incommode the patients. A room isas 
signed for the regular service of the charcty by a minister of 
the establishment. There are convenient warm and other 
Baths; also a bowling-green and fives-court. Other innocent 
amusements for exercise are allowed: bu: the more useful em- 
ployments of agriculture and mechanism are preferred for 
those who are willing and able to undertake them. 7 
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The ground and basement floors of the centre house are as- 
igned to the domestic concerns of the establishment. The 
wo upper stories are equally divided by a partition wall, with 
adistinct staircase for each division. These and the two 
larger houses on either side the centre house are the ordinary 
wsidence of the patients. By this arrangement the number 
of houses for the business of the institution amounts to eight. 
Qne half of these is for the men, the other for female patients. 

The smallest house on either side is for such persons of the 
respective sex, who, having some bodily disease superadded 
ithe mental affection, require different accommodation as to 
qietness and regimen, or demand an exclusive treatment to 
prevent contagion. 

By dividing the male and female patients on opposite sides, 
ilintercourse between them, as well as their respective ser- 
wats, is prevented. 

These buildings extend in front four hundred and ninety- 
fve feet; the whole, excepting the centre house, enclosed bya 
vill, forming on its inside a communication to the lateral 
houses. By this arrangement, the door of the centre house is 
ihe only primary entrance, where a porter constantly attends, 
tho keeps the keys to the different houses; so that it is al- 
ways known if the pattents are left, because none of the ser- 
wus appointed to attend them, can quit their respective des 
partments without ringing the porter’s bell, who is responsible 
br the ingress and egress of every person or thing, 

The patients of each sex are arranged under three classes, 
Bach class inhabits a distinct house, detached from the other 
by an interval of eighteen feet, with a separate court for the 
aercise of the patients, whenever they please ; the ground of 
thich is elevated, so that they can view the surrounding coun. 
ty, while a border sloping towards the wall secures them trom 
w escape. 

The individuals of one class never see or have intercourse 
vith those of another. As the accommodations vary in pro- 
portion to the class, this arrangement prevents invidious com. 
atisons. It is grateful by humouring the prejudices of men 
in respect to rank in society, and it is useful by preventing 
persons of rank and quality from an indiscriminate association 
wih those ot inferior manners and condition; which, other- 
Wise, on their mutual recovery, wight lead to inconvenient, if 
dot detrimental acquaintance. 

The patients in each class have separate bed-chamters, with 
asilting-room in coumeon for those who are in a condition to 
tociate. ‘Those in the first class inhabit the cen e house, 
he second class live in the next, and the third in the mo t ree 
hote house from the centre. 
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There are detached apartments belonging to each class, where 
the more violent and Nvisy are prevented from distu: bing the 
quieter pailents. 

There are other houses on the estate, remote from the above 
where persons whose triends object to their associating with 
the patients, may be accowmowated with servants to attend 
them from the institution, and where they may por-ue aug 
styl> of lising and expence, as to carriage, horses, &e. moa 
suitable to their habits of life. 52 





An Account of the new War in the East Indies, which 
has lately broken out inthe Napaulese Country. 


Written by an intelligent Officer. 


General Ochterlony’s Army ; Camp on the Mountains 
above Belaspoor, March 3, 1815. 


is OW astonished will the people of Europe be to find, that 

now the scene of blood is closed in Eagland, ‘he vorrors 
of war are raging amone us here ! No soonerhad ou: infantry 
(in number just fit to keep the cifferent foris and posts, ‘ho 
more) marched towards the Napaul mountains, tha the Mah 
r.t'a states, knowing the ; lains on this side loc ia must be 
alinost bare of troops, began to plot a general attack ; and in 
deed the fact is manifest, from all the energies of the British 
government being called forth, and numerous armies of ob- 
servation formed. The Bengal cavalry forms the greater part 
of the field force we have inan immense extent of ceuatiy: 
bu 35000 Madras and Bombay troops, under Sir Thomas 
Hislop and Colonel S.nith, have approached our fr nvier, ond 
part of them are actually expeeted in Bengal or Bundelkund, 
Our cavelry torce is under Sir William Keir, wbom you may 
know. On the fall of General Gillespie, he was ploced in one 
of the two king’s staff commands, and will make a large for 
tune. These torees have kept all quiet tn the great way; 
but, from the wretched policy of the company not affording 
troops enough to send even twenty thousand men to the field, 
without leaving almost unprotected their vast and fertile pro 
vinces, the interior is a good deal disturbed, Such baads of 
yolbers, that a large escort is required to bring up or carly 
down tre sure on the Ganges, formerly safe as the Thames, 
except from petty thieves, At Bareilly, where not a sepoy 
coud be Jelt, a desperate band of 400 robbers. not long ag, 
broke out of the gaol: the assistant juage (Mr Bosanquel, 
senof Mr. B.of London) gallantly put binse.f at the head 


of his police people, and attacked them: their numbers, howe 
evel, 
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get, overpowered him; he was himself severely wounded, and 
te whole of these ruffians got clear away. In Tirhoot, bot 400 
piles from the capital, the Goorkhars, whose country we were 
winvade, have broken into the rich Indigo plains, as also at 
Chuyra, near the city ef Patma, laying waste the factories and 
tillages. The company surely will now see that they must 
nise troops, oO: keep to their torts, and put up with every in- 
alt, “ull at length the Bruish name becomes despised, and 
India lost. 
| will now, Sir, proceed to take a slight view of the Napaul 
git, aware that if must excite consideration, and that: very 
deep, at home. I shall endeavour to account for what in ges 
veral may be termed the total fai ure of this campaiga (though 
some parts it has been atiended with success), and shew 
isexcessive difficulties, to justify the opinion that every thing 
possible, to the number of men in the field, has been done. 
These difficulues must certainly be now feit in the proper 
quarter, where the approaching season will afford time enough 
consider the point, viz. whether it will be better to patch up 
sme sort of treaty, or next year scnd three times the number 
of men (calling troops from Madras and Bombay) against 
the Napaulese. Every officer wixose good fortune has led him 
fopenetiate farinto the mountains (under the first general in 
lidia, Ociterlony) inclines to think that the adoption of the 
foner would be wise; but we are to act, not think. Cere- 
tauly, when we remember the excessive difficulties we have 
met, the sad effects of climate we have seen on the men, the 
parches of a mile in two hours, even in places where unop- 
posed, and consider above all that we have got thus far aided 
by the country people, and assisted with their grain, anxious 
wthey are to getrd of their conquerors, it is natural we 
should be almost hopeless of that success we ardently wish for 
in the direction of the capital. There, the Napaulese have a 
double barrier, a dense forest 12 miles deep, and mountains 
said to be far move difficult thao those by which this army 
came in from a fine plain. Again, the people there are Na- 
paulese all attached to their own government, and hating us: 
they will burn their villages, and our army be left to depend 
wholly onitsown resources forsupplies; the rear willtake some 
thousand men to kecp open; and the grain cannot be carried 
inthe hills but by cooleys, who will go off sometimes at risk 
of their lives. Is it not then, Sir, a war of excessive difli- 
culty? Napaul has never been conquered. The Indian em- 
perors, much as they wished, aever attempted it. The Chi. 
hese sent an immense army against it, who laid waste part of 
the country, and got near the valley of Kbatmenda: here the 
Goorkhars attacked and deteated them, and they were glad to 
make terms, and get away again. In fact 1 may look — 
ark 
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da:k side, and yet God forbid our brave troops should get 
into suc a country! Brave, hardy, and daring as the Napaw 
lese re, it is their country and our supplies which T should 
dread would defeat us Yet vast preparations are going on 
for the next campaign (now the enemy and country become 
properly estimated, which certainly was not the case before), 
and the armies on the Napaul frontier expect orders to cantog 
near the jangle very soon; they have been very vonfortunaie: 
General Sullivan Wood (8th dragoons), with his division, ap: 
preaching Bootwul, came suddenly upon one of the enemy's 
stockades, which the guides had led him to conceive was 
evacuated, found himself assailed by a greatly superior enemy, 
and was obliged to fall back, himseif wounded. General Mar 
tindel!, who, on General Gillespie’s fail, took the command of 
that ariny, is now besieging a fort 40 miles from us. This 
plice is surrounded with 14 siockades as strong as the fort it- 
self, and we have no hope of his joining us this year, or sea- 
son more properly. General Marley, who was to penetrate to 
Whatmander, with at first six and latterly eight thousand men, 
found hinself opposed by 20,000, and has done nothing, or 
worse than that, had two small advanced parties of 3 or 400 
men attacked and cut up. Such a thing as this was litle ex- 
pected ; it was thought the Goorkhars would fly before ns, but 
they came down from the pas-es in thousands, and adopted 
their favourite mode, the assault by night, from various quar 
ters, supported by small guns (called jingalls) on elephants, 
These little pieces are fired from the back of the animal, which 
is afierwards pushed on to break the ranks. Our men stood 
nobly, but were overpowered by numbers. In one of these 
assaults the enemy took a six-pounder, a trifle to us, but of 
what use will it bein the passes to them! General Marley has 
been superseded hy ‘an officer of great fame in this service, 
General George Wood. It is supposed the former is blamed 
at head-quarters for having too far advanced his out-posts. 
it is most certain, and allowed by every officer in the coun- 
try, that the Lndian army never met such a foe as the Napaul- 
ese. It is singular to what a height they have carried their 
imitation of us, or where they got all their information: they 
have regular battalions, and the elite of their army are dressed 
in red, and bear muskets instead of matchlocks. In discipline 
they are strict and cruel; the sirdars or officers for any fault 
Jose their noses and ears ; but what is most extraordinary ina 
barbarous nation is the way in which they strengthen their na- 
tural fortifications, the mountains: this is by stockade, which 
are variously formed ; some only thick and high stone walls; 
others with fir trees, earth, bamboos, and gabions, regular as 
our own, for the outer work, and a stone citadel inside, exca- 
vated caverns, as a protection from shells, &c. &c. Guns 
must 
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gost be brought against such places as these, and this causes 
iinite delay. 

{shali now proceed and close with a little view of our own 
uachment, my account of which may perlaps be rendered 
weity clear by the enclosed bird’s eye view, which compre- 
ads au extent of mountainous country of about 35 miles 
kth; the positions are marked to this day. When I wrote 
pyou last, it wos in the camp before Ram Ghur; we were all 
my dull; the bad accounts from other quarters and the po- 
jion of the enemy rendering it impossible to come into ac- 
jo with him on any thing like an equality of ground, every 
iling wade the feeling general. We got a reinforcement on 
ie 26th December (one battalion), and the general immes 
jately moved Colonel Thompson’s brigade by night, to a 
pountain peak called Dovec : this was to cut off the enemy 
fom his supplies at his chief town Irkee, and draw him if 
jsible from the stockadesnear Ram Ghur. Both succeeded; 
evacuated the stockades, and, drawing all his troops to that 
jurter, nade a daring attack on Colonel Thompson, which 
sonished the army, so amazingly strong was the colonel’s 
wsition: the Goorkhars, who closed sword in hand with our 
epoys, were deleated. Two days afier this action, our bri- 
mde was sent up to relieve Colonel T’s. The general now 
mde a dash (taking advantage of the enemy’s being held op- 
psite our brigade), aud got in bis rear round the fort of Mate 
bwa, the strongest of all in this country. Amur Siugh no 
oner got intelligence of this, than he evacuated his impreg- 
uble posts imuediately in front of our brigade, and went off 
wMallown. We were ordered to follow up, and in a day or 
Wo afterwards to cross the mountains, and fall upon Belas« 
wor, to cut off the Goorkhars from the sajah of tha: place, 
ieirally. In this expedition we had to march close by seve- 
wlof the Goorkha forts, in all of which the chief had Jeft 
wall garrisons, hoping to detain us, as he well knew they could 
aly be reduced by regular siege, and the heavy guns were still 
tar Ran Ghur. We sect out, passed one of the forts with 
eloss of five men, and were getting on very well, when a 
dreadful rain of twelve hours forced us to halt, as neither the 
Maunition carriers nor the gun elephants could possibly trae 
tl, The enemy took advantage of this, and moved two 
indies of his troops to cut us off when we should enter the 
ed of the Gumba river ; and having but five days’ provision, 
We were obliged to fall back. We then waited several days 
ota convoy of grain, and carriersto supply the place of hun- 
dreds who had deserted, as also from heavy rains and thick 
gs; marched by the forts, where the rear guard was attacked, 
aud we had a few wounded, but lost nothing ; and finally, by a 
ught march of the 19th, under Captain Showers, got posses- 
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sion of the heights above Belaspoor on the 2i February, We 
threw up a stoc kade, and at uigit were Juined by the whole 
detachwenut. The expedition was now over, and we hough; 
no greater tronbies cauld arise than those we had felt; the pro. 
visions began to get short again, but then we commanded the 
town and whole country of B jaspoor; however, about oneog 
the morning of the Sth of February, commenced a series of 
the most dreadiul weather | ever saw in my life; the men had 
no cover, the officers very little ; nor could one or the othe 
procure scarcely diy wood enough to covk a meal, Till the 
Oth the rain was incessant day and night; a heavy fall of snow 
closed the dismal sceve ; « few days of it more, and the whole 
army wust have been tofallibly lost. The men were at tha 
time half-starved, and scarcely able to move ; but it is enough 
to think of Indians in such a situation. 


Oa the wide summit of a barren mountain, che sharp bleak 
winds pierc’d through their sh vering frames, 

And storms of bail aud suow and driving rains beat, with im 
petuous fury,on their heads, 

Drench’d tieir chill’d limbs, and pour’d a deluge round them, 


Had the lines been written for the occasion, they could not be 
mote just ; it was a heart-breaking scene. How soon, however, 
all looked cheerful again! The generous British policy saved 
Beluspoor and all iis villages, while the country we had passed 
was in ruins fiom the savage Goorkhars, The rajah soon SUpe 
plied us amply, but goes no fariher yet. The general sear 
back a detachment, which has taken Ram Gurii* and Ton 
joorce, while he holds the main body of the evemy here: the 
heavy guns are now coming over the mountains ag@iinst the 
forts of ‘Tarra Gurb and Cuumba; when they are taken, our 
brigade moves up towards Rutten Gurh, so to close in upon 
the Goorkhars, and wholly cut them off. It seems the general 
Opinions that we cannot getup to M.ilown, defended by stock. 
udes and steep rocks; so if they hold out, we mast but in the 
mountains Curing the hot winds aod rains: a dismal prospect; 
but [think we must make up our minds to it Belaspoor Is 4 
besutifullittie tow; the litte valley brings before me what 
should conceive of Cashmere: L will describe it in my next 
I have just heard we move towards Rutteu Gurh to-iDOTTOW, 
and therefore close in a hurry. 


9 Camp 
The garrisons behaved admirably, and were allowed honourable 


terms to vo to Mullows with their arms: when they get there, the 
sirdurs had their noses and ears nuimediately cut olf. 
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Camp at Rutten Gurh, March 2, 1815. 


Kince 1 closed my letter, the forts of Tarra Gurh and 
Guinba have fallen to the British force. Amur Singh is now 
yd pushed, and the Goorkhars getting desperate. On the 
night of the 19th, he made a dash at a body of 1200 of our 
miliary troops (Seiklis), took thei by surprise, and though 
ey were strongly posted, complete'y routed them, killing and 
fading about 400. The rest, in the utmost dismay, have 
bithe hills. A detachment, with European officers, is hastily 
irancing again to occupy the post. Here we are strongly 

ied with 1000 men, an: are now hard at work forming ab- 
ti of fir trees, throwing up stone works, &c; and very alert 
uoight, the time the Goorkhars always attack, firing every 
hing in their way to create confusion. They openly give out 
reshall soon see them somewhere again ; [ do not think it will 
where, for the post is avery fine one, and if they do come, 
ktthe men do their duty, and (with double our numbers) we 
gust defeat them. There is good hope, if the different dé 
uchments keep their positions, of the Guorkhars in this quar- 
wr being reduced, ere the rains. 


ee ee — Se! ae 


MR. GRATTAN. 





HE following brilliant and classical effasion fell from the 
lips of Mr. Grattan, jun. on occasion of his returning 
thanks on the health of his father having been given at a pub- 
ie entertainment at the Mansion-house, Dublin, on the S0th 
te. 

“My Lord Mayor, and Gentlemen, who have done Mr. 
Grattan the honour of drinking his health, | have on bis part 
thank you: I regret his absence, because the manner in 
thich you have received his name deserves a return [ am inade- 
quate to give; but though he is absent from you now, you are 
tot wholly absent from him. The interests of your city, and 
f your country, are always present to his mind; he has served 
ber long; 1 hope he has served her faithfully. Forty years 
#ttices are some recommendation. He has fought the battles 
f treland in the Irish parhament, and he gained them. He 
fooght the battles of [reland in 1779, and in 1782, and he sne- 
ceeded ; those years from the era of Lrish character and [rist¢ 
ticlory, and they deserve to be remembered, for their fruits 
tere freedom of trade and independence. In the Irish par- 
lament, he has not only supported the rights of the people of 
Trelond, but the rights and liberties of the nations of Europe ; 
he opposed, on a late occasion, thit system which he had op- 
posed betore—a systewm which had well nigh proved thie ruin of 
Vol. 55. 6 N those 
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those countries; a system founded on the vices of mankind, 
which could only exist as the suppression of their virtues be. 
came predominant; a system which ended‘to demoralise and 
to denationalise all Euroge. It set the French wild after theig' 
own inventions; and was not satisfied with their servitade, but 
proceeded to enslave Europe; it converted a noble and gallant’ 
race of men, famed for their ancient spirit of chivalry, and 
their high sense of national honour, into an arined banditti, 
to plunder mankind, and to enslave Europe! Great praise is 
due to these able men who opposed such a system ; théy fought 
the battle of Waterloo by anticipation. But what praise is 
too great—what reward even sufficient for those gallant sol- 
diers, those illustrious heroes, who gained in the field what 
others had resolved in debate ? What bosom can ‘remain un- 
moved, or what tongue can remain silent, when we hear the 
names of a Paget, a Ponsonby, a Pack, and a Wellington? 
These names wiil live; their honours ate immortal ; the laarels 
they have earned wiil never fade; they are bathed in their 
bloud, yet they will be refreshed by the grateful tear of theit 
syippathising countrymen, aad will flourish to the latest pos 
terity. 

“ These able senators, and those gallant soldiers, have 
served their conniry, and have rescued Europe. We have not 
only conquered the enemy in arms, we bave conquered him in 
undersianding ! Ale admits the superiority of our political in- 
stitutions, as he does that of our military powers. He com- 
menced by warring against our constitution, and he concludes 
by adopting it; in our, moderation he looks for protection, 
and he sees the French lilies revive onder the guardian shield 
of the British lion ; and thas we afford a signal example to all 
men, that if perseverance is requisite to gain a cause, mode- 
ration is also requisite to secure it. Never did these couniries 
stand so high; never were we in asituation so pre-eminent. 


We are at the head of Europe, and not only the first nation in - 


Europe, but the first naiion in the world ! this is the victory of 
civil liberty over nditary tyranny.” Our constition is adored in 
France ; it is adored in Hoiland; Magnes Charts is trompitant! 
S:. George has vo longer a winged demon to encounter, 

“ Lhope that the glory of these countries may loug: conte 
nue, and as far as regards our future prosperity, let me also hope 
thatthe balance between England aud lreiand may be so held, 
that’ nothing shall be taken from one scale to be thrown into 
the “other; bat that both may be preserved even—equal ho- 
nour, equal right, and equal protection, to these couniries. [ 
may apply that which was fabled im times of old; whenever 
che mariners beheld the twin stars shining in, the heavens (0 
sight them in their nightly course, no shipwreck was to be 
eared, every thing was secure, every thing was serene ; but if 
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ialy ove star was discernible, if Castor appeared without his 
other, storms came on, and death, and danger, and destruc- 
in, were at hand! Such are the fates cf these countries ! 
arated, we fall—united, we stand, to be a blessing to the 
ment age, and a benefit to the future.” 








hh Account of several Noble Families in England, who 
me their Elevation to the Peerage, to their Ancestors 
hing engaged in Trade. 


[From Savage's Taunton and Bridgewater Journal.] 
Tis a striking and peculiar feature in the constitution of 


England, that men who render themselves eminent in the 
ital sciences, in the arts, or in commerce, frequently find 








toe pursuits conduct them to a high degree of rank and esti- 
miion in the state, and the sovereign has in numerous in- 
mnces conferred the honour of the peerage on those who 
ive contributed by their abilities to enlarge and promote the 
movfactures and commerce of the nation. Among those fa- 
tilies whose ancestors have deserved well of their country, and 
rho owe their elevation to the peerage to their forefathers hav- 
% been engaged in trade, the following are honourable in- 
anes. 

John Coventry, son of William Coventry, of the city of 
it uame, Was an opulent mercer of the city of London, and 
id mayor in 1425; he was a most spirited magistrate; he 
wed to interfere in the dreadful quarrel between Humphrey, 
tke of Gloucester, and the insolent Cardinal Beaufort, which 
taccessfully quelled. From him is descended the present 


_Jaulof Coventry. 


the family of Rich, earls of Warwick and Holland, arose 
im Richard Rich, an opulent mercer, sheriff of London, in 
year 1441. His descendant Richard was distinguished by 
Mknowledge of the law; became solicitor-general in the 
ma of Henry VIII. and treacherously effected the ruin of 
tThomas More; was created a baron of the realm in the * 
go of Edward VI. and became lord chancellor by the favour 
dthe same mncnarch. 

The Holles’s, earls of Clare, and afterwards dukes of New- 
tile, sprang from Sir William Holles, mayor of London, in 
M0, son of William Holles, citizen and baker; his great 
gaidson was the first who was called to the house of peers, in 
tereign of James I. by the title of Lord Houghton, and soon 
tet was advanced to the dignity of earl of Clare. The fourth 
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of. that title was created by King William, duke of Newcastle: 
bat the title became extinct 1 his name in 1711 ‘ 

Sir Thomas Leigh, lord mayor of London in 1558, furnished 
the peerage with the addition of two, He was son of Roger 
Leigh, of Wellington, in Shropshire. Sir Thomas's grandson, 
Francis, was created by Charles 1. Lord Dunsmore, and afer 
wards earl of Chichester; and Sir Thomas's second son, Sit 
Thomas Leigh, of Stonely, had the honour of being called to 
the house of peers by the same monaich, by the title of Lod 
Leigh of Stonely. 

The Pleyde!l Bouveries, earls of Radnor, de.cend from Ed. 
word de Bouverie, who diced an opulent Turkey merchant ig 
1694. 

Ducie, Lord Ducie de Morton is descended from Sir Robert 
Ducie, bart. sheriff of London, in 1620, and lord mayor in 
1631. He became banker to Charles I. and, on the breaking 
out of the civil war, lost £80,000 owing by his majesty. Yer 
he is said to have left belund him £400,000. So profiiable, ig 
all ages, are, to individuals, the calamities of war. 

Paul Banning, sheriff in 1593, had a son of the same name, 
who was first created a baronet, and in the third of Ciarie, |, 
a baron of the realm, by the title of Baron Banning ; and soon 
after a viscount, by the title of Viscount Banning, of Sudbury, 
He was buried in the paternal tomb, in the church of St 
Olave’s. His house was in Maik Lane. After the fire of Lon 
don, the business of the custom house was transacied in that 
which went under the neme of Lord Banning’s. The name of 
this family is often spelt Bayning. 

The Cranfields, earls of Middlesex, rose from Lionel Cran- 
field, a citizen of London, bred up in the custom house. He 
became, in 1620, lord treasurer of England, The duke of 
Dorset is descended trom Frances, sister and heir to the third 
earl of Middlesex, married to Kichard earl of Dorset. 

The noble family of Ingram, Viscount Irwin, were raised, in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by Hugh Irwin, citizen, mer 
chant, and tallow-chandler, who died in 1612, He letta large 
fortune between two sons; of which Sir Arthur, the younger, 
settled in Yorkshire, and purcha-ed a consider ble estate; she 
foundation of the great fortune afierwards enjoyed by the fa 
mnily. 

Sir Stephen Brown, son of John Brown, of Newcastle, 
mayor in 1438, and again in 1448, was a grocer; and gave us 
another peer, in the person of Sir Anthony Brown, created 
Viscount Moat«gue by Philip and Maury, in 1354. 

The Legges io-e to be earls of Dirtwwouth. The first who 
was nobilitated was that loyal and gallant sea officer, George 
Legge, created baron of Dartmouth in 1662. He was de 
scended from an ancestor of one of the abuve-menione 
nawes, 
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yames, who filled the pratorian chair of London in the years 
1847 and 1354, having, by his industry in the trade of a skin- 
per, attained great weal h, 

Sir Ge fry Builen, mayor in 1458, was crandfather to Thomas 
gil of Wilismire, father of, Auna Bullen, and erundfather to 
Queen bI zabeth; the highest geuesiog:cal hoaour the city of 
Jwndon ever po-sessed, 

Sir Baptist Hicks was a geat mercer at the accession of 
James 1. and made a vast fortuve by supplying the court with 
aks, He was first kmphied, atiersard creaied Viscount 
Campden. = Ltissaid he ief tustwo diugivers a uadied thous 
gad pounds each, He built a lyrae house in St. Solia’s-street, 
forthe justices of Micidiesex to bold they sessious in, which 
(ull iisdemolitios a very few years ago, upon the erection of 
anew sessions house on Clerkenwell-Gieen,) retained ihe name 
of Hicks’s Hall 
The Capels, earls of Essex, are descended from Sir William 
Gapel, diaper, mayor iy 1503. He first set up a cage in every 
vad of London for the , uoishinent of tdie people, 

Michael] Dosmer, mercer, mayor in 1542, produced the fue 
ture Lord Dormers. 

Edward Osborne was spprentice to Sir William Hewet, 
dothworker. About the year 1539, whea his master lived in 
oye of those tremendous houses on Loudon-bridge, a servant 
maid was playing, with bis only daughter in her arms,in a win- 
dow over the water, and accidentally dropped the child, 
Young Osborne was witness to the misfortune, instantly sprung 
into the river, and beyond ali ex;ectation, brought her safe to 
her terrified family. Several persons of rank paid their ade 
dresses to her, when she was mariiageable ; amoug others, the 
tul of Surewsbury; but Sir Wilham gratefully declined in 
favour of Osborne; “ Osborne” be said, “ saved her, and 
Osborne shall enjoy ber.” In her right he possessed a great 
fortune. He became sheriff of London in. 1573, and lord 
Bayor in 1583, and from his loins sprung the dukes of Leeds. 
From Six William Craven, merchant-taylor, mayor in 1611, 
sprung the gallant Earl Craven, who was his eldest son, and 
was greatly distinguished by his actions in the service of the 
wfortunate lector Palatine, by his attachment to the dowager, 
aod his marrage with that illustrious princess. 

Lord Viscount Dudley and Ward is descended from William 
Ward, a wealthy goldsmith in London,jand jeweller to Hen- 
feta Maria, queen to Charles 1. Lis son, Humble Ward, 
matied Frances, gravud daughter of Edward Suton, Lord 
Dudley, on the death of her gran‘father Baroness Dudley; 
and he himself was, created, in 1643, Lord Ward of Birming- 
ham, 

a Review 











THE WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 
Review of the Russian Army at Vertus. 
[FROM THE MONITEUR.] 


HE very moment that the tranquillity of Europe was 

threatened by the distarbances in France, the Emperor 
Alexander ordered his troops 10 march. The army under thé 
command of Marshal Prince Barclay de Tolly, 200,000 strong, 
passed the frontiers, and advanced to the Rhine with extraor. 
dinary rapidity. The general in chief, Count Wittgenstein, 
followed, at the head of 100,000 men; General Bennigsen re. 
ceived orders to hold himself in readiness with 60,000 more; 
the guards, and a reserve of grevadiers, forming a corps of 
70,000 chosen troops, likewise began to break up for the theatre 
of war. 

The battle of Waterloo rendered part of these immense 
preparations useless; the armies which had not yet left Rassia 
received orders to halt, and that of Count Wittgenstein, which 
had already reached Franconia, to fall back towards the fron. 
tiers. Marshal Barclay, with the troops under his command, 
was the only one that entered France. 

The end of Buonaparte, the submission of his adherents, 
and the return of the king, removed all the obstacles which 
rebellion had raised against the restoration of the general tran- 
quillity. From that moment the Russian army considered the 
French as friends, and its presence on their territory as a me- 
dium of affording the legitimate authority facilities for re-oré 
ganising the nation; for consolidating the institutions which 
the wisdom of the king had already established for the welfare 
of his people; and lastly, for repressing, if necessary, the 
factions of all kinds that might have opposed measures so 
just in themselves, and so indispensable for the prosperity of 
France. 

Acting in this spirit, and answering the magnanimous inten. 
tions of their august sovereign, the Russian officers and soldiers, 
who had no more enemies to fight, have taken care to observe 
the most rigid discipline. The departments which they occu- 
pied still smarted under the ravages of the war of which they 
had been the theatre in the preceding campaign; the soil, in 
general, is but moderately productive, and in some parts abso- 
Jutely sterile; other allied troops had just traversed them; and 
nevertheless such was the order established, and such the con- 
stant wish to afford, in moderate demands, and in attention to 
the convenience of the inhabitants, some alleviation capable of 
compensating them for the magnitude of their sacrifices, that 
whatever the soldiers could reasonably require, was obtained, 
without burdening too much those on whom the — — 
evied, 
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vied, and who besides cheerfully furnished requisitions made 
ja manner so amicable and conciliatory. 

This brave army the Emperor Alexander determined to re- 
ew, for the purpose of assuring it of his satisfaction at the 
homage which it had paid him, by aconduct in which the de- 
jcicy of honour had prevented even the slightest abuse of 
greagth. 

Near the town of Vertus is a spacious plain, where rises a 
tilcalled Mont Aime, which overlooks it. 

Oa the 29'h of August (10th of Sepiember), the army was 
mged in the following order :—-three corps in the three first 
jaes, forming a total of $8 battalions and 72 squadrons; 48 
attalions in. reserve, and two corps of cavalry, composed of 
squadrons. Six hundred pieces of artillery were placed at 
iiferent points, corresponding with the general disposition. 
About eight in the morning the Emperor Alexander, the 
mperor of Austria, and the king of Prussia, the duke of Wel- 
ington, Marshal Prince Schwartzenberg, and a great number 
d princes, and other personages, who had come to witness this 
ngaificent spectacle, proceeded to Mont-Aime, trom which 
he troops could be completely overlooked. 

On the appearance of the sovereigns the whole army pre- 
ented arms, and the artillery fired a geveral salute, the infan- 
tyformed in close columas by battalion on the first company, 
ad the cavalry in columns by regiment on the first squadron. 
The whole army next formed a square, of which three sides 
vere formed by all the infantry in columns of battalion, and 
hefourth by all the cavalry in columns by regiments. It was 
nthis order that the sovereigns passed it in review ; alter 
hving gone round the square, they took post in front of the 
avalry, when the army defiled before them in the following 
oder, 

The infantry in columns by regiment, of two battalions ia 
fout,each formed on the firs: company. The foot arullery 
bllowed the respective corps. 

The cavairy in close columns by regiment, each formed on 
be first squadron. 

Ten baiteries of horse artillery, forming a total of 120 
pieces, closed the march. 

According as it defiled, the army resumed its position of 
der of battle, The sovereizns returned to Mont-Aime, there 
see it deploy and present arms, alter which it commenced a 
tneral fire, which had a very imposing effect, and which was 
tho supported by the artillery. 

All the evolutions were executed with astonishing precision. 
The soldierly like appearance of the troops, the uniformity in 
tach class, both in regard to the men and the materiel, were 
9 such 
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such that no fault could be found by the most experienced 
judges. 

The Soth of Aagust (11th September) was the Empergy 
Alexander's name day. ‘Tits day was set apart to retarn thanks 
to God for baving put an end to ail the calaanties that have 
ravaged Europe. 

Oa the declivity of Mont Cormant, at a little distance from 
the spot where the troops hed manaavred the preceding day, 
were erected seven aliars 5 that wh re the sovereigns were, 
was more elevated then the others, which stoo! nearer to thie 
plain of Etrecby. The army was formed in seven squares, one 
side of which was open, the tnfan'ry without arms, the ca 
valry on foot, and with the feehngs aod look of bamility be 
fitting men when they approach the Almeghty. At a givea 
signal all the squares put themselves in motion, and marched 
in the order in which they were tormed,' each towards its ree 
spective altar, which, when the troops halted, was on the open 
side of the square. Divine service began and ended at the 
same moment at all the altars. 

If the spectacle of the preceding day excited warlike ideas, 
all present were affected by that which followed it, 

Of all the professions in life wiich have most need to be 
supported by the sentiments and practices of religion, that of 
arms is unquestionably the first. An army is always sur 
rounded by circumstances which tend to corrupt and destrog 
it; no other moral force can better forufy men aguinst so 
many seductions and dangers than that which is derived from 
relizious ideas ; it is true that different principles of action 
May operate, and that an arty in an ex'raordinary ond pas 
sing crisis may fight, vanquish, make conquests, and ravage the 
earth, even while professing impiety, aud regarding religion 
weakiess ; but are the duties of the true soldier exclusively lis 
mited to the field of battle? Ought he not to be moderate ta 
success,—ouglit he nu, so to speak, to — round his aruts before 
the weak and the innocent? Consected with tis sovereign and 
his country, as subject, «s citizen, and as defender, bis obliga 
tions multiply with the enzagements he coateacts towards the 
State; if religion and true honour do not divect his couduct, 
what other pledges of securiiy can he offer against the abusé 
of force, and the violence of armed passion? At all umes these 
maxims have been deemed indispensable to the conversa toa @ 
empires; but at present when Europe is covered, so to spe ky 
with its own soldiers, if the law of oaths became only a de 
rided formality, all civil authority would soon be destroved, 
and justice, liberty, and peace, be for ever banishéd trom the 
earth. The Russian army will unite at ail times to the toe 
honour inseparable from the prolession of aris, confidence Ml 
God, and the love of its sovereign and its country. 


6 FRENCH 
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FRENCH CUIRASSIERS. 


HE cuirassiers of the French imperial guards are all ar- 
T rayed in armour ; the front cuirass is in the form of a pi- 

n’s breast, so as to effectually turn off a musket shot, though 
fied ever sO hear, OWI to its being kept so bright; the back 
qirass is made to fit the Lack; they weigh ez ch from nine to 
deven pout cis eac li, according to the size oi the man, and are 
gofied inside with a pad; they fic on by a kind of fish-scaled 
thsp, and aie put off and ou in an iusiaut; they have helmets 
ie same as our horse guards, straight long swords, and pistols, 
bot no carabines; and if there is 2 good horse to be found they 
yesure to have it. They are all chosen men, must be five feet 
wen French, (above six feet English,) have served in three 
atipaigns, twelve years in the service, and of good character, 


a -—-- 


MACHINE. 





— 


Machine, in which power, economy, and safety, are admi. 

rably combined, constructed under the direction of the 
tlebrated inventor of the block-engine at Portsea, has lately 
een erected in the Middlesex water-works. Its power is equal 
that of twenty horses, and the consumption of coals not 
me-twentieth of what is required for a steam-engine of equi- 
went power. The construction is as follows: a furnace, holding 
iout a peck of coals, is made moveable into a large iron ves- 
e,and bas a flang, which, when introduced into the vessel, 
doses the opening ia that part; in an instant the air is rarefied; 
teexpanded air passes through a tube, presses upon the piston 
fa pump, and produces in this a motion of about four feet; 
he rod of the piston then becomes the moving power of the 
fmace backwards and forwards, and this is effected about sixty 
mes a minute. Suppose the air to be rarefied about three 
limes, there will be an excess of two atmospheres, equal to the 
fiessure of thirty pounds on every square inch. The expansion 
king uniform, there is no danger from explosion; the construc- 
ton being simple, the expense is compuratively sasall; the 
qwantum of fuel required being much reduced, the subsequent 
targes are rendered proportionably trivial. 





A Question, by A. F. of Gluvias. 


OW must three trees, A, B, and C, be placed so that the 
angle at A may be double the Z B, and Z B, double 


eZ C,and that a line of four hundred yards may just go 
tnd them ? 


Vol. 55. 6 O Answer, 
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Answer, by F. Newland, of Blackauton Academy, to $, Pitman’s Charade 
inserted June 5. » 


B ARBERRY will bring to view 


2 The shrub you mean, and so adieu! ; 








—- ——— 


Answer, by 3. H. to E. H. T.’s Rebus, inserted July 17. 


‘TIS WIND, that oft on ocean’s tide 
Makes the gay vessel swiftly glide. 


*,* Similar answers have been received from Joseph Petvin, Street; Jubn 
Tucker, of Cornworthy school; Serjeant Postlethwaite, of the royal ma 
rines; Jane Woram, of Salcombe Regis; J. Bond, of Heathstock, Avonto. 
nious; Philomath, Weston Zoyland; R. Cuming, jun. of Modbury ; Ado 
lescens; Betsy and Mary Froude, of Aveton Gifford; J. Paris, jun. of 
Chardsteck; J. Hill, jun. of St. George’s, Gloucestershire; E. P. of Shep. 
ton Mallet; H Crocker, of Castle Cary; T.H. Madge, of Plymouth ; 


and T. C. Galpin, of Bridport. 











Answer, by Serjeant Postlethwaite, of the Royal Marines, to the Charade 
inserted Fuly 17. 


ET others sing of Marlbro’s mighty fame, 
Whose deeds of glory gain’d a deathless name; 

A noble: theme now claims the puet’s lays, 
For Wellington hath won immortal praise 
Britons arouse; and tell his matchless deeds; 
Let fall a tear when gallant Brunswick bleeds; 
Boast where a Picton fell without a groan, 
Where Uxbridge Jost a leg without a moan; 
And point exultingly to WATERLOO, 
Where Arthur’s soldiers fought and conquer’d too; 
Well’sley ! renown’d as hin of ancient days, 
Excites our wonder, and demands our praise. 


We have received the like a:.swer from Betsy and Mary Froude, of 
Avewon Gifford; Jane Woram, of Salcombe Regis; J. Bond, of Heathstock; 
J. Tucker, of Cornworthy school; J. Cuming; J. Hill, jun. of St. George's, 
Gloucestershire; BE. P. of Shepton Mailet; Avontoniwus; J.T. of Tils. 
head, T. !!. Madge, of Plymouth; T. Whicker, of Exeter; Philomath, of 
Weston Zoyiand; J. Bridges, of Bristol; EK. H. T. of Sherborne; T. C. 
Galpin, of Bridport; and H. Crocker, of Castle Cary. 





ANAGRAM, by Fosepb Petvin, of Street. 


Fr, you a prophet right transpose, 
His species you wall then disclose. 








REBUS, by R. King, of Shepton Mallet. 


E skilful gents. for wit renown'd, 
My first a numeral expeund ; 

My second surely you'll explain 
If you rehearse a well known grain ; 
My ‘hicd and Jast you'll quickly find 
If you survey the teather’d kind: 
These parts transpose, and join aright, 
A piant that’s usetul comes in sight. 


9 POETRY: 
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LOVE AND POETRY. 


Ww? JHEN poesy, fair nymph divine! 
First form’d the wildiy warblin ig line, 

OF all the maids that throng’d around, 

And listen’d to her magic sound, 

Sweet love yordn in silence hung 

With thrilling rapture on her tongue ; 

Alone the secret charm she felt, 

And at her shrine devoted kneit ; 

When, catching inspiration’s fire, 

With ‘soothing swectness swept the lyre | 

And, guided by her sister’s lay, 

First taught the muse to sing and play: 

Then to their blended powers belong 

The rapt, the glowing charms of song. 


United thus, from early time, 
The poct learnt the touch sublime : 
While one inspir’d the art to sing, 
Fair love divinely tun’d the string, 
And warbled, as each accent stole, 
The melting music of the soul. 


Sherborne. 


Y. 





G. M. BUTT. 





Verses writien at Bath, on finding the Heel of 


v 


[From the Second Volume of Cowper’s Poems, just 


° a Shoe. 


published,? 


4 UNE! I thank thee, gentle goddess, thanks! 


Not that my muse, tho’ bashful, shall deny 


She would have thank’d thee rathes, hadst thou cast 


A treasure in her way ; for neither meed 

Of carly breakfast, to dispel the fumes, 

And bowel-racking pains of emptiness, 

Nor noontide feast, nor evening’s coo] repast, 


Hopes she from this—presumpcuous, tho” perhaps 
I } I 


The cobler, leather-carving artist! might. 


Nathiess, she thanks thec; and accepts thy boon, 


Whatever; not as erst the tabled cock, 
Vain glorious fool! unknowing what he found, 


Spurn’d the rich gem thou zav’st him. Wherefore, ah! 


Why not on me that favour? (worthier sure!) 


C onfes*dst thou, goddess ! thou art blind thou say’st: 


Enough; thy biindness shall excuse the deed. 


Nor does my muse no benefit exhale 
Irom this thy scant indulgence! even here 
Hints worthy sage philosophy are found 5 
Illustrious hints, to moralize my song! 
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This pond’rous heel of perforated hide 
Compact, with pegs indented, many a row, 
Haply (for such its massy form bespeaks), 
The weighty tread of sume rude peasant clown 
Uphbore;: on this supported, oft he stretch’d 
With uncouth strides along ‘he furrow’d glebe, 
Flatt’ning the stubborn ciod, ’till cruel time 
(What will not cruel time?) on a wry step, 
Sever’d the strict cohesion; when, alas! 

He who could erst with even, equal pace, 
Pursue his destin’d way with symmetry, 

And some proportion form’d, now on one side 
Curtail’d and maim’d, the sport of vagrant boys, 
Cursing his trail supporter, treacherous prop ! 
With toilsome steps and dificult, moves on: 
Thus fares it oft with other than the feet 

Of humble villager—the statesman thus, 

Up the steep road where proud ambition leads 
Aspiring, first uninterrupted winds 

His prosp’rous way; nor fears miscarriage foul 
While policy prevails, and friends prove free : 
But that support soon failing, by him left 

On whom he most depended, basely left, 
Betray’d, deserted; from his airy height 
Headlong he falls; and thro’ the rest of life 
Drags the dull load of disappointment on. 





LINES WRITTEN IN ABSENCE. 


N Y gentle love! thou’rt far away, 
Thou’ rt far away, my soul’s delight! 
Yet fancy’s magic, brilliant ray, 
Can gild the morn, can bless the night. 
While others, on this planet whirl’d, 
Life’s dull realities pursue, 
Immur’din an idea! world, 
Thy voice I hear, thy form I view. 
And, Oh! when silent midnight reigns, 
And stars their purer light dispense; 
And slumber in her mystic chains 
Has lock’d each gross, material sense. 
Then, then, my love! thy beauties glow, 
And thrill with unresisted power: 
For empires I would not forego 
The blessed visions of that hour, 
What, tho’ my outstretch’d, eager arms, 
In vain would fuld thy beauteous shade; 
What, tho’ thy visionary charms 
The grosser sense of touch evade; 
Thine eyes tlash forth electric light; 
My soul, in transports wild and warm, 
Seems, disembudied, to unite, 
And mingle with thy phantom form. 
The saint, when life’s vain baubles tire, 
Traces the clue by mercy given; 
Then, kindling with devotion’s fire, 
Luoks up, anticipating Heaven. 
Thus I, withdrawn from present scenes, 
My love! my life! to dwell with thee, 
Enjoy, while distance intervenes, 
Imagination’s luxury. 
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